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College Kick Off Committee members Barbara Henderson, Mary Pyle, Bruce Pyle, and Marci 
Cullivan, sort through some of the many applications sent in by freshmen who will attend the 


Sacramento 


three day program in September. 


Students Prepare For 5th College 
Kick Off Orientation Program 


SSC will host the 5th annual 
College Kick-Off, September 
6-9. Under the direction of 
Bruce Pyle and Sue Hunter, 
co-chairmen, CKO will familiar- 
ize over 300 incoming freshman 
with life at SSC. 

Forty counselors will be on 
hand to check in the freshman 
when they converge on campus 
around noon, September 6 

Following check-in the stu- 
dents will be assigned to groups 
and counselors for a short time. 
After this get-acquainted period 
the various groups will tour 
the campus. 

Highlighting dinner the first 
night will be the keynote ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Victor 





The Sacramento State # 
College Blood Reserve Fund 7 
has been completely ex- ‘ 
% hausted, according to Dr. a 
*#Suzanne A. Snively, college 3 
physician. 
Over 38 units of whole @ 
@ blood were used this June in ; 
@the treatment of an SSC 
Bstudent who was a hemo- 
Z, philiac. 2 
® Students faculty mem- 3% 
“bers, administrative and 
“staff personnel are being ; 
@asked to dorate a pint of ; 
Btheir blood in order to re- @ 
plenish the College's supply. j 
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# ~@A special substance called 
@ cryoprecipitate, derived from 
é whole blood, is currently be- 
#ing used for the rehabilita- 
@ tion of hemophilic patients. 
| The chief advantage of this | 
#@ substance is that four times 
the normal amount can be 7 
m developed with one unit of ; 
B whole blood. % 
% Those interested in help- % 
fing to replenish the Fund ¢ 
should contact the Sacra- ; 
m# mento Medical Foundation @ 
® Blood Bank, located at 3230 

J Street and specify that the 
® donation is to be used for 
%the SSC Blood Reserve 

Fund. 
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Comerchero, SSC professor of 
English. After dinner, the 
groups will meet with their 
faculty advisors for a short dis- 
cussion session. A record hop 
will end the evening, with lock- 
in being at midnight. 

A multitude of activities are 
planned for the following two 
days. These activities are de- 
signed to give the incoming 
freshman a general sampling 
of what college life at SSC is 
like. 

When the students arrive in 
the fall they will have read 
“In the Midst of Plenty” by 
Bagdikian. During Kick-Off 
they will see the movie “Grapes 
of Wrath” based on the book 
by John Steinbeck. In a dis- 
cussion session, they wiil at- 
tempt to correlate the book and 
the movie. 

As part of the activities plan- 
ned for CKO, the students will 
be treated to a series of talks 
on the general education re- 
quirements, the history of the 
campus, campus organizations 
and activities, and the master 
plan. 

In addition to the learning 
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aspects of these three days, 
several entertainment activities 
have been planned. Among 
these are a Skit Festival, with 
each group presenting [five- 
minute skits; a song fest, and 
a second dance. 

According to Pyle, plans are 
underway to have a second tour 
of campus. This would be a spe- 
cial one hour tour in which the 
students would go through the 
Library, Bookstore, Adminis- 
tration Building, Student 
Lounge and Student Govern- 
ment Office, KERS radio sta- 
tion, and the building where 
their major academic interest 
lies. The students then would be 
regrouped according to aca- 
demic majors and will be given 
a tour of their major area's fa- 
cilities. 

An awards brunch held the 
last morning will signal the 
close of three days jam-packed 
with learning and fun. 

CKO was first started in 
1962 under the chairmanship of 
Bud Wasgatt and Jill Merritt, 
120-130 freshman attended the 
two day orientation. In 1963, 


(continued on page 2) 


DELINQUENCY, MENTAL ILLS 
HIGHLIGHT GLASSER SPEECH 


GLASSER CONVOCATION 

Doctor William Glasser, not- 
ed psychiatrist, lecturer and 
author, is scheduled to speak 
today during an 11 o’clock con- 
vocation in the Men's Gym. 

Dr. Glasser’s address is cn- 
titled Reality Therapy, which 
is also the title of his newest 
book about problems of delin- 
quency and mental illness. It 
is the same topic on which Dr 
Glasser spoke at the National 
Institute of Crime and Delin- 
quency in 1962. 

Dr. Glasser, who holds both 
an M.D, degree and Ph.D. de- 
gree in psychology, is also the 
author of Mental Health or 
Mental Illness, published by 
Harper in 1961 and which is 
now in its third printing. 

Dr. Glasser is presently en- 
gaged in psychiatric practice in 


Los Angeles and is serving as 
a consultant at the Los An- 
geles Orthopedic Hospital and 
for the California Youth Au- 
thority at the Ventura School 
for Girls. He has also taught 
at San Fernando Valiey State 


College and UCLA. 


The noted psychiatrist was 
born end educated in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and graduated from 
Western Reserve University 
Medical School in 1953 after 
having been first a chemical 
engineer and a clinical psy- 
chologist. He pursued psychia- 
tric training after moving to 
Los Angeles, finishing at UCLA 
in 1957. 

Dr. Robert A. Good, profes- 
sor of psychology at SSC, will 
introduce Dr. Glasser at the 
convocation, which is open to 
the public without charge. 


California - 


~ Faculty Group Seeks 


_Friday, July 22, 1966 





To Air Complaints 


Grievances held by faculty 
members in the California 
State College System have 
been denied a hearing by the 
Board of Trustees, according 
to Ross Y. Koen, executive 
secretary of the Association of 
California State College Pro 
fessors. 

In letter sent to Albert J. 
Ruffo, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, Koen asserted 
that State Colleges Chancellor 
Glenn S. Dumke denied his 
request to present a statement 
to the Board at its meeting 
this week. 

Dumke, for his part, wrote 
to Koen suggesting that the 
“most suitable approach” 
would be the submission of a 
written report. 

In his letter to Ruffo, Koen 
cited section 3505 of the Cali- 
fornia Government Code which 
requires the governing bodies 


Luncheon Honors 
Summer Grads 


A luncheon honoring the 333 
Summer Session graduates will 
be held in the main dining room 
of the Cafeteria at noon on 
Thursday, July 28, 1966. 

Hubert J. McCormick, dean 
of summer session, will be the 
master of ceremonies at the in- 
formal luncheon. Academic 
Vice-President Stephen L. 
Walker, Alumni President Wil- 
liam Collard, and other offi- 
cials will speak briefly. 

Graduates may pick up their 
complementary tickets for the 
luncheon at the Student Asso- 
ciation Office (at the old 
Bookstore) today and Monday. 
No tickets will be available 
after Monday, July 25. Addi- 
tional tickets will be available 
for $1.50 each for any guests 
the graduates may wish to in- 
vite. 

The luncheon is being spon- 
sored by the SSC Committee 
on Summer Session and the 
SSC Alumni Asociation. 

Formal commencement exer- 
cises are held annually in the 
spring, and Summer Session 


graduates are urged to take 
part in the ceremonies at that 


time. 


of public agencies to “. . . meet 
and confer with representatives 
of empicyee crganizations upon 
request...” Koen also stated 
that Marcus R. Tool, SSC pro- 
fessor of economics and presi- 
dent of the Association, will 
attend the Trustees’ meeting 
and will request the privilege 
of the floor for the purpose of 
making a_ statement. Koen 
also enclosed a 12-page copy 
of the statement which he had 
intended to make. 

Koen's statement presents 
five major complaints, includ- 
ing: 1. The increasingly diffi- 
cult task of handling the work- 
load with existing staffing for- 
mulas. 2. The unfulfilled ex 
pectations of those who sought, 


(continued on page 4) 


Two Concerts Will 
Round Out Season 


Two programs will be held 
in the Sacramento area which 
should be of interest to the 
musically inclined. 

Thursday evening in the SSC 
Little Theater, the Summer 
Session Chorus, directed by 
Louis O. Clayson, and the Sum- 
mer Session Orchestra, direct- 
ed by John M. Lewis, will pre- 
sent Johannes Brahm’'s Ger- 
man Requiem. 

Brahm’s Requiem is com- 
posed in eight parts and is 
scored for solo soprano and 
baritone voices and for full 
chorus and orchestra. Clayson 
and Lewis have produced work 
in both the summer and regu- 
lar sessions of the college 
which have been well received. 

Although the Requiem will 
be the last musical production 
scheduled to be held on the 
SSC campus before the begin- 
ning of the fall semester, the 
Committee for Arts and Lec- 
tures of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, has announced 
that it will sponsor a two-con- 
cert Wednesday, September 7. 

The two-concert, featuring 
The New Music Ensemble, will 
be presented at 5 p.m. and 7 
p.m. in Freeborn Hall on the 
Davis campus. 





Camellia Queen Judy Olive, 1966 Sacramento State 
graduate, leaves on trip to Minneapolis Aquatennial where she 
will be the official representative of the Camellia Festival. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY AND THE STATUS QUO 


(We should like, this week, to share with our readers an 
wdaptation of remarks made by Colin Bell, executive secretary 
of the American Friends Service Committee, at the commence- 
ment exercises at Swathmore College held this June, where he 
received an honorary degree.) 

I should like to have been a revolutionary. Not a 
rebel, of course, but a genuine revolutionary—which shows 
what goes on inside small bald men who look a little and 
perhaps act at times a little like Mr. Miquetost! 

The problem of our age is how to keep up with it. 
When evolution moves at a revolutionary pace how shall 
men and nations behave? The question is difficult enough 
for those who regard their present position as intolerable 
and for whom revolutionary action is a must. It is a much 
more difficult question for those men and nations who are 
at the top of the pile in status, in power, in wealth, in 
inner-self satisfactions. They are constrained by urges, 
natural though not particularly noble, to believe that what 
is good for them is good for the world. They are tempted 
to become addicts of the status quo. 

And yet the history of every nation is illuminated 
with the names of men and women who discomfited greatly 
the Establishment of their day, who rode roughshod over 
the status quo and, after a decent interval of time, became 
their nation’s heros. Think back to those Englishmen who, 
because they were conscientious objectors to the law of 
their King, became the first Americans and the revolu- 
tionary founders of this nation. Or, further back, to George 
Fox (the “founder” of the Religious Society of Friends— 
“Quakers”) To the solid burghers of Lichfield, watching 
Fox strutting before the cathedral and crying ‘“‘Woe unto 
the bloody city of Litchfield!” he must have appeared, 
with his flashing eye and leather breeches, a most militant 
and objectionable peacenik. Or, further back still, to an 
infinitely more significant occasion: a peace demonstra- 
tion, a ride-in, on a colt the foal of an ass. Most of us, it 
seems to me, are rather clearly committed in principle to 
a revolutionary way of life. 

Adlai Stevenson, shortly before his death, wrote 
“.,..the status quo is indefensible in the long run. What 
the world needs is a dynamic system of order... one which 
helps parties...to break out of rigid stalemates... to 
adapt to new times...to manage and absorb needed 
changes.” We look on the scrawny yet sacred cows of 
India as pathetic anachronisms. We do not often consider 
what fat and sacred kine graze on our own lush pastures. 

Let me suggest several of our sacred cows among the 
herd. For example, the assumption that first-class citizen- 
ship is determined by some pigmentary arrangement in the 
skin; or that we possess no machetes big enough to deal 
with our urban jungles; that it is somehow subversive to 
suggest that there might be flaws in our economic system; 
that the devil theory about certain other nations is some- 
how justified, with the concomitant implication of the 
sainthood theory about ourselves; and, above all, that war 
is still a tolerable means of settling human conflict rather 
than an ancient anachronism whose primitive barbarity 
has been lately reinforced by our technical genius-—a sort 
of tyrannosaurus rex breathing out napalum. 

Today's thoughtful college graduates are not going 
to be herders of sacred cows, They are not going to be 
satisfied with that sort of suburban ambition whose be- 
all end-all is the conquest of crabgrass. They have all the 
equipment to ve revolutionaries of the finest order. There 
are many Ways open in which to apply to the ordering of 
human society that most revolutionary idea of all time: 
that love can be the greatest power among men.—COLIN 
W. BELL. 


REPORT CALLS FOR FREEZE ON 
STATE COLLEGES PARKING FEES 












A staff recommendation that 
the California State Colleges 
hold the line on student park- 
ing fees for another year was 
received Tuesday, July 19 by 
the State College Board of 
Trustees. 

The board, meeting today 
and Wednesday in Los Ang- 
eles, was not asked to take 
immediate action on the pro- 
posal which affects more than 
160,000 commuting students. 

However, the staff report 
warned that parking fees “may 
have to be raised slightly” in 
1967 to meet increased costs. 


The fees have stayed at $13 
a semester for students study- 
ing more than half time since 


they were first established in 
1959. Previously campus park- 
ing was free. 


COLLEGE KICK OFF 

(continued from Page 1) 
once again under chaired by 
Wasgatt, CKO was expanded 
to three full days. 

Ken Olds and Carolyn Gian- 
notti took over the 1964 Kick- 
Off which 250-300 students at- 
tended. 

Last year, 1965, CKO was 
co-chaired by two members of 


. the 1965-66 Associated Student 


board of directors: Kit Qase, 
men’s representative, and Mary 
Ellen Rivera, women's repre- 
sentative, who were responsible 
for the program which had 330 
freshman in attendance. 
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By 
ROSEMARY RUHSTALLER 

Marian the Librarian never 
faced the problems of Gordon 
P. Martin, new SSC librarian 
But the heroine of Meredith 
Wilson's “Music Man” lived in 
an era before “library science’ 
expanded its horizons so that 
it now requires years of prep- 
aration but offers # much more 
challenging, varied career than 
many people realize. 

As Martin recently ex 
plained, librarians are no long- 
er just the caretakers of books, 
but are now considered “infor- 
mation experts”; those consid- 
ering this field can utilize their 
interests in many areas in |i- 
brary work. 

Martin himself got into li- 
brary science almost by acci- 
dent. After graduating from 
the University of Chicago with 
a Bachelor of Philosophy de- 
gree, he continued studies at 
that institution towards a mas. 
ter’s degree in English. At 
that time he planned io be- 
come an English teacher. 

Martin became disenchanted 
with the English program, but 
meanwhile he had taken a 
part-time job as clerk of the 
bookroom in the men’s resi- 
dence hall. In this capacity he 
met the assistant director of 
the University Library, who 
suggested that Mr. Martin con- 
sider library work. Martin re- 
ceived his master’s degree in 
library science in 1952. 

“T've been exceedingly happy 
ever since; it's extremely sat- 
istying work I've never re 
gretted my choice,” says Mar- 
tin. 

Martin's speci! interest 
within his field is the uses of 
automation in libraries. In 
1962, he served as project di- 
rector of the “Library 21” ex- 
hibit at the Seattle World's 


Fair. He held the same posi- 
tion with the New =§$ York 
World's Fair where he 


trained about 500 librarians in 
data processing and in infor- 
mation storage and retrieval 
Martin says he is glad to know 
that many of these librarians 
are working in the automation 
area in their own libraries to- 
day. 

The new hbrary head says 
there may be a possibility of 
instituting some automated 
features in SSC’s new library 
building, which is scheduled to 
open in the fall of 1970. This 
plant will ultimately house one 
million volumes and 2600 read- 
er stations. 

Martin explained that the 
planning money tor the build- 
ing will be appropriated next 
summer and the construction 
money the following year. 

“This gives us an opportu- 
nity to review what we have 
here,’ Martin explained. 

He emphasized that he is in- 
terested in hearing any com- 
monts o1 suggestions from stu 
dents which might help in the 
planning of the new library. 

Martin stated that he hopes 
to possibly provide a reading 
area in the new library that 
could be open on a more ex- 
tended basis than the present 
facilities. He commented that 
the extension of library hours 
at this time would require more 
library personnel, and addition- 
al funds for salaries have not 
been made availabie. 

Martin was first in Sacra- 
mento in 1956, shortly after 
the present library was built 
At that time he thought the 
then rather new campus looked 
“sparce,” but today he is 
amazed and pleased with the 
campus’ growth, and with the 
beauty of the. grounds. He 
commented that not only is the 
school very attractive but the 
people he has met are very 
friendly as well. So much for 
librarian «mystique. 


__Friday, July 22, 1966 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION AND FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Their farewell parties are over. They have finally 
arrived and their aspirations are very high; and the sky 
above is like the umbrella of paradise. 

These are sentiments and feelings that every student 
from abroad experiences. But this is just chapter one. 
Reality sometimes or, rather, oft times, is harsher and 
colder than airy dreams. 

Perhaps the old cliche that many are called but few 
are chosen would appear applicable in this pathetic type 
of case. Many a student after a year or so becomes so dis- 
illusioned that he learns to know only heart-aches. To be 
educated and to be enlightened are two altogether differ- 
ent categories. To secure an accredited diploma becomes 
the sole pursuit of the alien student. In his own little iso- 
lated dark world the real American scene is scanned out 
because of his rigid and tough schedule. The so-called 
American way of life—Rat-race-becomes for him one of 
frustration, loss of identity, constant anxiety and the list 
can be so augmented that psychopathology would appear 
necessary. 

American institutions of learning turn out a sort of 
unique mentality which harmoniously fulfills the func- 
tions of American society per se. My point is, if it is any, 
is that the alien students are at a disadvantage not only 
linguistically, culturally and economically but also at the 
same time they are taught “what” to think and not “how” 
to think. Thus an American diploma for an alien student 
turns out to be self-defeating to a very large degree. How- 
ever, one may pose the question as to the validity of my 
basic premise and may argue on the contrary. If, how- 
ever, we gloss over the statistics we shall learn that over 
sixty-five per cent of over-seas students become eaten up 
in the rat-race and eventually its allure is so classical and 
lucratively renumerative that they become eternally 
hooked and never return home. 

Now one may conscientiously ask what good purpose 
is an American diploma? This is rather a matter of ulti- 
mate and grave importance, for only with effective plan- 
ning and long range goals can any real accomplishments 
be realized. The key solution to this disenchantment is 
enlightenment which not only enhances the souls but 
even more it elevates the intellects and ins; .ires the minds 
of the aliens to return home and play an integral role in 
their individual societies. 


Student Service 
Corps Grant Is 
Terminated 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Dear Sirs, 

One of your former students 
used to send me from time to 
time an issue of “‘THE STATE 
HORNET”, until she got married 


¢ and stopped studying. This means 


‘tudent Service Corps” 
into existence in 
the spring semester of 1966 
and arose from the former 
“Committee on Social Agricul- 
ture” and which has provided 
research and service activities 
to the community during that 
time has been dissolved be- 
cause of lack of {mancing. 


a great loss to me, for just afew 
weeks ago I decided to come to 
California next year to study 
American Literature. Although I 
have not yet decided where to at- 
tend the lectures, I should like to 
get an impression of what your 
college is like by corresponding 
with one of your readers. There- 
fore, I would be very grateful if 

- you would publish the below-men- 
tioned; 

Female student, 20 years of 
age, intending to study in Calif. 
next year, wants to exchange 
views with male or female read- 
er of “THE STATE HORNET”, 
Interested in almost everything, 
though politics and maths are her 


The ‘ 
which came 


The Corps was able to place 
students throughout the state, 
working in a variety of set- 
tings, to serve the community. 
Included in their activities is 
the Southside Neighborhood 
Project which includes the con- 
struction of the Community 
Education Program to be im- 
plemented this fall. 
guages; Dutch, Malay, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and 
English. 

I sincerely hope this attempt 


Further, five volunteer stu- 
dents under the sponsorship of 
the Corps are working with the 


weakest sides, Speaks seven lan- 


Agriculture Labor Service 
Project in initiating communi- 
ty services for the families of 
farm workers in the Slough- 
ouse, Elk Grove areas. In- 
cluded is a day school and child 


to be successful and until then I 
will be looking forward to any 
reaction to its eventual effective - 
ness, 

Thanking you in anticipation, 
I remain, dear Sirs, 


care center operated by the Yours truly 
Corps volunteers, who con- Adrie de Blouweat 45-In 
ceived the idea and arranged ARNHEM (-zuid) 
facilities for it in the home of 

The Netherlands 


a local grower. 


In addition to project activi- 


ties the Corps has acted as a EXCELLENT TYPING 
consultant service to the 50c per type written page 
NDEA Institute on Disadvan- Delivered on Campus 
taged Youth, 1965-66, and to call 

the California Department of 

Employment's Youth Oppor- 446-4411 after 6 p.m. 





tunity Commission. 


TYPING AND EDITING 
To Your Snecification 
Prompt, Reasonable Service 


967-6984 967-8697 


Although further activities 
ef the “Student Service Corps” 
will mow cease, many of its 
projects now appear to be self- 
sustaining under the sponsor- 
ship of the Community Wel- 
fare Council. 
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> ‘Distinguished Teachers’ Give Their Views Of Education, Life In General 
AWARD WINNING SCIENCE 


PROFESSOR TELLS OF CAREER 


By DON WAGNER 


Professor Leroy G, Kavaljian 
is one of three SSC professors 
who has been named a winner of 
a $500 SSC Distinguished Teach- 
ing Award by acommittee of elev- 
en faculty members, The com- 
mittee formulated its recommen- 
dations on the basis of nomina- 
tions received from faculty 

». members, and representatives of 
the present student body and 
alumni. 

Dr. Kavaljian is a graduate of 

” the University of Chicago where 
he also received his Ph.D. de- 
gree, Before coming to SSC in 
1954, Kavaljian served as a visit- 
ing research associate at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
in Upton, New York. In 1953, he 
was a Ford Foundation Teaching 
Intern at the University of Chi- 
cago. For the past several years 
he has been consulting editor in 
Biology for the Wadsworth Pub- 

‘ lishing Company in Belmont, 
California. 

Currently, Kavaljian is trav- 
eling to the Orient. During his 
two month stay there he will at- 
tend the Sixth International Con- 
gress for Electron Microscopy to 
be held in Kyoto, Japan. 

Kavaljian is quite interested in 
art and spends much of his spare 
time in creative activity. Along 
with his works in enamels and 
ceramics Kavaljian has entered 
award winning rugs in the State 


Term Papers - Theses 


Professionally Typed 
and Edited 


Betty Mutz, 4734 M Street 
455-8878 
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Fair Art exhibits. His latest ex- 
periment is in the area of leather 
collages. 

When asked to comment onthe 
State College system in contrast 
to the University system Kaval- 
jian stated that. . . ‘*There is 
absolutely no reason for the noted 
discrepency in payscale and num- 
ber of sabbaticals between the 
University and State Colleges.’’ 
Further, in contrast to what often 
times occurs in the State Col- 
lege . . . ‘‘it would be unlieard of 
at the University for a profes- 
sor’s sabbatical to be held back 
when it came due.” 

Kavaljian felt that... “At 
first, we should strive for fiscal 
autonomy more than anything 
else.”’ In contrast to the Univer- 
sity, the State College budget re- 
quires a line item review by the 
State Department of Finance. 
This results in various complica- 
tions. For example, stated Kaval- 
jian, the Life Science Department 
of a State College may request a 
balance (one line item) and the 
balance weights to with it (another 
line item), The complication, in 
this case, may arise when the De- 
partment of Finance approves the 
first line item, the balance, but 
doesn’t approve the second line 
item, the balance weights. Thus, 
the College gets the balance but 
not the weights needed to operate 
it. 

In answering the question, 
‘¢«What do you think the role of 
the teacher is in higher educa- 
tion—distinguishing between re- 
search and teaching”’’, Kavaljian 
stated that. . . ‘*Teaching and 
research are linked’’ as effec- 
tiveness in one may be tied toef- 
fectiveness in the other. Through 
research a professor remains 
‘*professionally alive.’’ 

To the question, ‘‘With all the 
criticisms of the State Colleges, 
why do so many good professors 
remain at SSC?’ Kavaljian 
simply replied, ‘‘Simply because 
they enjoy teaching.”’ 


























































































































two locations 


Visit our vas* collection of 
Paperbacks and Hardbound Books, 
Art Prints and Adult Games 


Open 7 days a week to 9:30 p.m 


DINSMORE 
BOOK STORE 


Arden Fair Shopping Center, 1639 Arden Way, Phone 927-0592 




















JOHN WILHELM, ENGLISH PROFESSOR 
IS FERVENT BELIEVER IN STUDENTS 


By BARBARA HENDERSON 

A fervent believer in stu- 
dents, John Wilhelm, professor 
of English at SSC, and Dis- 
tinguished Teaching Award 
winner, said that today’s college 
students are “intelligent, and 
learn quickly.” “T respect stu- 
dents, and believe that if I 
make myself clear my students 
will respond.” 

The Distinguished Teaching 
Award was provided by the 
California State legislature 
Fach award winner received a 
$500 check 

When asked how he felt 
above this method of rewarding 





JOHN WILHELM 


teaching excellence, Wilhelm 
responded by saving that he 
thought it was very good 
method and hoped that the 
legislature would continue to 


recognize teaching excellence 
“There are many good teachers 
in California.” 

‘There should not be any 
competition between the state 
colleges and the universities,” 
Wilheim told this reporter 


“What is good at Berkeley is 
good at Sacramento. The focus 
of the university should be on 
the graduate level, primarily 
because they are better equip- 
ped for it.” 

Commenting on the role of 


research in college’ teaching, 
Wilhelm stated that you 
couldn't really separate = re- 


search and teaching. “It's a 
false dichotomy, a man who is 
teaching college has to do re- 
search to learn--to keep from 
stagnating.”’ The issue, he said 
is one of how much one or the 
other is emphasized. “You can't 
neglect either and do a good 
job.” 

Commenting further on the 
role of students in college, Wil- 
helm. felt that “we are moving 
toward an era where students 
are going to have a bigger 
voice in the affairs that affect 
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them. We must move cau- 
tiously though. Students should 
speak up and make their 
wishes known to the depart- 
ments when they find some- 
thing lacking.” In the areas of 
tenure and curriculum, Wilhelm 
thought that students should be 
considered, but that the actual 
decisions should be made by 
the faculty “Actually, he sta- 
ted, “you know your best sour- 
ce of feedback on the value 
of the curriculum would be the 
alumni. After all, you'll soon 
discover how valuable the cour- 
ses you've taken were when you 
have been working for a while.” 

When asked about his own 
departments, Wilhelm replied, 

“The quality of the English 
Departments at SSC is excel- 
lent. It takes longer to find 
good people for the job, but I 
think Dr. Houghton has donc 
a fine job in recruiting new 
people for next fall.” 

Responding to the question, 
what can you do with a major 
in English, except teach? Wil- 
helm replied that there were 
two or three other fields that 
an English major could try 
One of these was reading 
manuscripts for a publishing 
house. Another field was tech- 
nical writing. “This is a huge 
ficld, but not very exciting or 
glamourous.” English majors 
are often hired by industries to 
work on the manuals they put 
out. The government also uses 
English majors to teach others 
how to write 

In discussing current activity 
in his field, Wilhelm declared, 
“The trend in fiction today 
seems to be concerned mainly 
with alienation and _ finding 
one's identity.” 

Wilhelm said that he spends 
the little spare time that he 
has being a father to his son, 
and tending his garden. “The 
garden is about my only source 
of exercise after teaching all 
weck 

A native of Illinois, Wilhelm 
was born in Chicago and re- 
eeived his bachelor’s degree 
from Northwestern University 
He earned his Ph.D from the 
University of Minnesota. Wil- 
helm became a member of the 
SSC faculty in 1953 and is pre- 
sently the coordinator of the 
humanities courses here 


SALARY INCREASE FOR 
STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


Salaries of student assistants 
have been raised by a recent 
action of the Chancellor's of- 
fice, according to Stanley Pret- 
zer, SSC business manager 

New rates of 31.30 to $2.60 
per hour will become effective 
July 1. 
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Graduate Given 
Service Award 


Miss Mary Ellen Rivera, who 
graduated from SSC in June, 
has just been named a Citation- 
ist in the Lane Bryant An- 
nual Awards competition and 
has been honored with a cita- 
tion in recognition of outstand- 
ing community service in 1965. 
Miss Rivera was nominated for 
this award by Dr. Margaret 


McKoane, SSC associate dean 
of students. 





~ MARY ELLEN RIVERA 


According to Dr. McKoane, 
Miss Rivera was instrumental 
in encouraging a large number 
of SSC students to participate 
in the study centers which pro- 
vided tutorial help to educa- 
tionally deprived children. In 
addition, Dr. McKoane pointed 
out, Miss Rivera devoted much 
of her time and made several 
appearances before local gov- 
ernmental agencies in an effort 
to eliminate housing discrimi- 
nation directed against students 
who were members of “minor- 
ity” groups or who had come 
to Sacramento from other na- 
tions. 

The citation means that Miss 
Rivera is among those being 
actively considered for one of 
two Awards of $1,000 given an- 
nually to encourage volunteer 
work designed to benefit the 
American community. One 
Award is made to an individual, 
and one to a group. 

Nationally, the activities re- 
flect an increasing concern on 
the part of the American public 
for its mental health. Nearly 
25 per cent of both the indi- 
viduals and groups cited work 
directly with some aspect of 
mental health, according to the 
preliminary report of the 
Awards Committee. This is in 
no way indicative of how most 
volunteers spend their time, the 
committee's report added, but 
rather the primary area of con- 
cern of the public making the 
nominations. The large percent- 
age will have no bearing on the 
final selection for the Awards 
by the judges. 

To attain citation status, 184 
candidates have survived a rigid 
preliminary screening carried 
out by New York University, 
Graduate School of Social 
Work. Presentation of Citations 
is made to acknowledge can- 
didacy for the final Awards, 
to commend the achievements 
of the candidates and to focus 
local attention on the public- 
spirited efforts of the volun- 
teers and the importance, both 
nationally and locally, of their 
projects. 

Final selection for the 
Awards will be made by a dis- 
tinguished panel of five judges. 
They are: Edward W. Brooke, 
Attorney General of Massa- 
chusetts; Ralph Emerson Mc- 
Gill, Publisher of The Atlanta 
Constitution; Maurine B. Neu- 
berger, U. S. Senator from Ore- 
gon; General Lauris Norstad, 

president of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation and Ro- 
berta Peters 

Miss Rivera was active in 
many SSC organizations and 
activities. During the 1965-66 
academic year, she served as 
Women’s Representative on the 
associated students board of di- 
rectors. 
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INFLUENCE OF PRESS ON LOCAL GOVERN 


By RITCHIE EICH 

In a survey of the editorial 
endorsements of eleven Cali- 
fornia newspapers, Dr. James 
Gregg, associate professor of 
political science and journa- 
lism at Chico State College, 
finds that the press is a major 
influence in the affairs of local 
government 

Dr. Gregg has been on leave 
from the college in order to 
serve as staff assistant on edu- 
cational matters to Governor 
Edmund G. Brown. Gregg is 
serving in this capacity under 
a post-doctoral internship pro- 
gram sponsored by the Nation- 
al Center for Education in Poli- 
tics 

In his study of California 
newspapers comprising 40 per 
cent of the state’s circulation 
between 1948 and 1962, 85 per 
cent of all local candidates and 
ballot measures endorsed by 
newspapers in their communi- 
ties won elections 

California's political environ- 
ment has magnified the influen- 
ce of the state's press. The lack 
of strong political parties, the 
use of the cross-filing device 
prior to the 1960 elections, non- 
partisan local elections, the 
long ballot, and the continual 
influx of large numbers of peo- 
ple have all tended to increase 
the influence of the press in 
California politics. 

At the start of this research, 
press influence were posted: 

1. Despite the claim of the 
vast majority of independent 
newspapers in California that 
editorial recommendations on 
candidates and issues are made 
without regard to partisan con- 
siderations, a partisan endorse- 
ment pattern can be discerned. 

2 Editorial endorsements 
have greater influence on the 
outcome of local elections than 
on state or national elections. 

3. State and local ballots 
measure endorsements are 
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more influential than candidate 
endorsement. 

4. The influence of press edi- 
torial endorsements is greater 
when few other detriments af- 
fect the voter’s decision. 

That California's press is 
overwhelmingly Republican has 
been obvious to even the casurl 
observer. This study has demon 
strated the degree of this Re- 
publican orientation of the 
State’s press. Approximately 90 
per cent of the state's press 
have consistent partisan en- 
dorsement records. Eight out of 





more influential on local gov- 
ernment than on state and na- 
tional issues and candidates 
For example, a 1963 survey at 
Santa Barbara indicated that 
less than 10 percent of the 
local newspaper readers pro- 
bably would follow its recom- 
mendations for president, sena- 
.or, congressmen, and governor, 
while 13.9 per cent would go 
along with it moyorality 
endorsement and approximately 
20 per cent for county supervi- 
sor and school board member 

In all, 967 of 1120 local can- 





seems especially evident at the 
local level and on state-wide 


ballot propositions. Thus, this 
writer concurs with Gregg that 
it is imperative that those 
newspapers which make _ en- 
dorsements need to constantly 
keep in mind that the exercise 
of such influence entails ser- 
ious obligations. Such obliga- 
tions cannot be met by a clo- 
sed minded approach to the 
complex social political prob- 
lem facing the citizens at all 
levels of government. 


Comparison of Edstorial Endorsements and Election Outcomes tor All Types of Offices and Ballot Meanuwes in the Study 
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ten of these papers with con- 
sistent partisan endorsement 
records have favored Republi- 
cans 

On the basis of this survey 
ff the California press, it is 
reasonable to conclude that 80 
per cent are Republican in 
orientation, 10 per cent are 


Democrats, and 10 per cent are 
either truly independent, or are 
papers which do not make poli- 
tical endorsements 

study produced evi- 
editorial opinion is 


Greggz's 
dence that 
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oe 


didates and issues endorsed by 
the papers studied were suc- 
cessful Endorsed incumbent 
candidates were re-elected 94.1 
per cent of the time and en- 
dorsed non-incumbents, 77.6 per 
cent 


Among local issues and candi- 
dates, newspapers were least 
successful in influencing voters 
to follow their dictates on the 
proper choice for mayor No- 
table examples were found in 
the 1963 mayoralty elections in 
San Francisco and Santa Bar- 
bara where all major news- 
papers opposed the winning 
candidate and the 1961 vote in 
Angeles where Samuel 
Yorty won without any news- 
paper support. Gregg explains 
that in the cases of San Fran- 
ind Los Angeles, both 
successful candidates made ex- 


Los 


cisco 


tensive use of television 
This study has shown re- 
peatediy that newspapers do 


exert an influence on the poli- 
tical process. This influence 
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POST SESSION 
REGISTRATION 


Registration for the first 
half of the Summer Post 
Session at SSC is scheduled 
to begin August 1 at 8:15 


a.m. in the Women’s Gym- 
nasium 
The Dean of Summer Ses- 
sions office announced 
registration will be by 


that 
pri- 
ority number system for 
students who have filed a 
“Request to Register” and 
that students who did not 
file the request will begin 
registration at 9:15. Classes 
will begin at 10 a.m. on 
August 1 
More information on 
classes can be obtained 
through the office of Dr. 
Hubert J. McCormick, dean 
of summer session, by tel- 
ephoning 454-6101. 
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ASSSC President _ 
To Attend MSA 
Conference 


Christopher Oase, associated 
student president, will attend 
the United States National 
Student Association conference 
at the Urbana campus of the 
University of Illinois. 

Among the subjects to be 
discussed at the conference, ac- 
cording to Oase, will be philos- 
ophy of education, student gov- 
ernment responsibility in cur- 
riculum reform, the legal posi- 
tion of student governments in 
relation to their colleges, the 
status of student newspapers 
and unofficial student publica- 
tions, students’ right to privacy 
in dormitories, hours and visi- 
tation, bens on speakers, and 
the relationship of discipline 
and student judicial bodies. 

The four day conference will 
be held August 16-20. 

In attending the conference, 
Oase hopes to gain ideas ap- 
plicable to SSC, which he ex- 
pects to present to the asso- 
ciated students board of direc- 
tors next fall. 
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through separation of the state 
colleges from the state depart- 
ment of education, to secure 
faculty authority over educa- 
tional policy and the condi- 
tions of professional employ- 
ment. 3. The long-delayed es- 
tablishment of clear cut, per- 
sonnel rules and grievance pro- 
cedures which “cannot be ma- 
nipulated by petty tyrants who 
occupy administrative posi- 
tions.” 4. The failure of the 
Co-ordinating Council for High- 
er Education, the governor, and 
the legislature to provide com- 
petitive salaries and economic 
fringe benefits for faculty. 
5. The present inadequate 
level of support for new in- 
structional programs. Under 
this item, Koen points out that 
faculty have never been pro 
vided in adequate numbers for 
graduate programs and that 
the libraries in the state col- 
leges are disgracefully poor 

According to Koen, the 
causes of discontent have 
reached “critical proportions,” 
and demand “serious, prompt 
and urgent attention.” 


Early California 

SAN FRANCISCO (UPI) — 
The king of Spain headed Cali- 
fornia’s earliest government 
(1769-1822) which was part of 
a highly centralized chain of 
command 
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